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Translated for this Journal. 
Chopin. 
From Fétis’s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens (second 
edition). 

Cuorin (Frederic Francors),a celebrated 
pianist and composer, was born on the 8th of 
February, 1810, at Zelazowa-Wola, near War- 
saw. His family, of French origin, were unfor- 
tunate. Of a feeble and morbid constitution, he 
did not seem destined to live: he suffered, vege- 
tated through his infancy, and there was nothing 
in his first years to indicate that he would distin- 
guish himself by any talent. 

At the age of nine years, he was put to the 
study of music under the direction of Zywny, an 
old Bohemian musician, a passionate admirer of 
the works of Bach, who was his only master on 
the piano and continued for seven years to give 
him lessons. Those biographers who have said 
that Chopin was a pupil of Wurfel, the pianist 
and composer at Warsaw, have been led into 
error. The delicacy and grace of his execution, 
results of his phvsical constitution as well as of 
his sentimental organization, attracted the atten- 
tion of prince Anton Radziwill, whose generous 
soul conceived the design of giving the young 
artist a distinguished education. He had him 
admitted to one of the best colleges of Warsaw, 
and payed his expenses until his studies were 
completed. Of a gentle, easy character, and 
polite even to dissimulation, like all those who 
are concentrated upon themselves and who do 
not grant their confidence, Chopin pleased his 
fellaw students: he made friends and counted 
among them Prince Barys Czetwertynski and 
his brothers. He often went to pass the festivals 
and vacations with them at their mother’s, a 
woman of distinguished intellect and endowed 
with a poetic sentiment of Art. Presented by 
this princess to the Polish haute noblesse, and al- 
ready fixing attention upon himself by the charm 
of his talent, Chopin acquired in the midst of 
that aristocratic world the elegance of manners 
and the reserve which he retained till his last 
days. 

He had arrived at the age of sixteen years, 
when the composer Elsner, an educated musician 
and director of the Conservatoire of Warsaw, 
taught him the theory of harmony and the pro- 
cesses of the art of writing in music. Some 
journeys which he made a little later to Berlin, 
to Dresden and to Prague, procured him oppor- 
tunities of hearing artists of merit and exercised 
some influence upon his talent, without altering 
at all the originality which formed its distinctive 
character. In 1829 he resolved to risk a more 
distant tour and betook himself to Vienna.— 
There he made his debut on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, in the concert of Mile. Veltheim, and then 
gave several concerts himself. Liszt says (in the 
monograph entitled F. Chopin, p. 155) that he 
did not produce there ail the sensation which he 
had a right to expect ; nevertheless the judgment 
passed in the Leipzig Allgemeine Zeitung fiir 
Musik after these concerts, proves that the talent 





of the artist had been estimated at its just 
worth. 

“At the first start,” says the correspondent, 
“M. Chopin placed himself in the first rank of 
masters. The perfect delicacy of his touch, his 
indescribable mechanical dexterity, the melan- 
choly tints of his manner of shading, and the rare 
clearness of his play, are in him qualities which 
have the character of genius. He must be con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable meteors that 
shine in the horizon of the musical world.” 

It is true that he remained a long time in the 
same city without making himself heard in public, 
and that he gave there only a single farewell 
concert, in 1831, on the eve of his departure for 
Paris. The calamities which overwhelmed his 
country, after the revolution of Nov. 29, 1830, 
had decided him to fix his residence in London ; 
but he desired to stop some days in the capital of 
France :— he passed the rest of his life there. 

Chopin was twenty-two years old when he 
made himself heard for the first time in Paris at 
Pleyel’s, before a réunion of artists: he produc- 
ed a lively sensation by playing his first Concerto 
and some of his first detached pieces. The 
opinion of that select audience at once assigned 
to his talent the exceptional place he occupied 
to his last day. Some criticisms, to be sure, were 
mingled with the praises. Kalkbrenner found a 
thousand incorrectnesses in Chopin’s fingering : 
it is true that the Polish pianist had a singular 
system of pushing forward the third (middle) 
finger of each hand, which he often substituted 
for the passing of the thumb. Such a system 
was the abomination of desolation in the eyes of 
the classical disciple of Clementi. Field, who 
heard Chopin about the same time, judged him 
with as little favor, and declared that it was the 
talent of a sick man’s chamber. The high Polish 
families that chanced to be in Paris, received him 
with eager warmth, and he lived in the in- 
timacy of princes Czartoryski, Lubomirski, 
counts Plater, Ostrowski, and the countess 
Delphine Potocka, whose beauty, grace and 
talent excited admiration in the circles of that 
time. It was in this society that Chopin’s exist- 
ence concentrated itself during the first years : 
he was seldom met in any other. He shunned 
the artists; the greatest talents, even the celeb 
rities, were unsympathetic to him. His patriot- 
ism, which drew him incessantly to his compa- 
triots, also exercised a powerful influence over 
his talent: the direction which his genius took 
in his works was evidently the result of it. He 
was continually brought back, as if unawares, to 
airs of the characteristic dances of his country, 
and he made them the subject of works in which 
the originality of his talent manifests itself in the 
most remarkable manner. We have by him two 
Concertos and other pieces with orchestra, a Trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello, some grand 
Etudes and Sonatas, in which one remarks a dis- 
tinguished talent ; but his genius only displayed 
all its originality in his Polonaises, Mazurkas» 
Nocturnes, Ballades, and other pieces of small 





compass. He is great in little things; but large 
proportions do not suit his frail organization.— 
With his talent for execution it was the same as 
with his inspiration: that talent did not produce 
effect in concerts. Full of ravishing poesy and 
charm in a saloon, it was extinguished in a great 
hall. He felt himself that he lacked the force, 
the energy, the brillianey by which large audi- 
ences are impressed. It was only with regret 
and on rare occasions that he ever consented to 
make himself heard in public, or to give concerts 
himself. He always had a painful memory of the 
one he had organized to bring out his Concerto 
in E major. He had hired the hall of the Italian 
Opera; Habeneck conducted the orchestra, and 
the crowd filled every seat. Chopin had hoped 
for a brilliant success: but scarcely did he receive 
some few signs of applause from his most devot- 
ed friends. He was deeply mortified, and the 
feeling finally became resentment. His haughty 
spirit despised the masses, and his aristocratic 
talent took pleasure only in the intimacy of select 
natures. Liszt has well understood and analyz- 
ed the inward feelings to which Chopin was a 
prey in his distaste for producing his talent be- 
fore numerous assemblies, and in his inclination, 
at least apparent, for private hearings; these are 
his words: 

“ And yet, if we may be allowed to say it, we 
believe that these concerts were less fatiguing to 
his physical constitution than to his sensibility as 
an artist. His voluntary renunciation of noisy 
applause concealed, as it seems to us, a wounded 
feeling within. He had a very distinct conscious- 
ness of his high superiority ; but possibly he did 
not receive from without sufficient echo and re- 
verberation to give him the calm certainty of be- 
ing perfectly appreciated. The popular accla- 
mation failed him, and he undoubtedly asked 
himself, how far the select saloon society could 
by itsenthusiasm supply the place of the greater 
public which he shunned. Few understood him; 
and did they understand him fully? ... Far 
too fine a connoisseur in irony and too ingenious 
a satirist himself to expose himself to sarcasm, he 
did not assume the garb of genius misunderstood. 
Under a seeming complacency, full of good grace, 
he so completely dissembled the wound of his 
legitimate pride, that one scarcely remarked its 
existence.” 

From his arrival in Paris Chopin gave himself 
up to teaching: the remarkable distinction of 
his person, no less than the superiority of his 
talent, made him sought for as a teacher by the 
women of the highest classes of society. He 
formed among them many good pupils, who imi- 
tated his style and manner: most of them played 
only his music, for which there was a predilection 
in certain saloons amounting to fanatacism. Far 
from experiencing the distaste which many cele- 
brated artists have had for giving lessons, Chopin 
seemed to take pleasure in it when he met in a 
pupil sentiment united with intelligence. The 


empire which his will always exercised over his 
feelings, appeared there as in his whole existence. 
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When near his pupils, his tendency to melan- 
choly reverie disappeared entirely, at least in 
appearance. Serenity was depicted on his fea- 
tures; he was as smiling as if ennui and fatigue 
had become transformed into pleasures. 

In 1837 Chopin’s health beran to fail, and the 
symptoms of a pulmonary disease became so 
alarming that his physician advised spending the 
winter in a Southern climate. Majorca was de- 
signated; the artist made arrangements to go 
there, although fearing the isolation in which he 
should find himself, far from his usual habits and 
his necessary comforts; Mme. Sand, his friend, 
came to his aid and wished to accompany him.— 
The “Memoirs” of this lady, justly considered as 
the greatest French writer of her time, contain 
information about this period of Chopin’s life, re- 
vealing the truth about his character, his mortifi- 
ed humor, and the despotism exercised by his 
feelings in the most intimate relations he had 
ever had: there vanished all the comedy of 
sweetness, of amenity, of good grace, which he 
had condemned himself to play in the world and 
with such as are conventionally called one’s 
friends. Mme. Sand has made efforts to conceal, 
under her gilded language, what she had per- 
ceived ; but toany one who knows how to read, 
the reality is evident. The sojourn at Majorca 
had produced a sensible amelioration in Chopin's 
health ; yet after two or three years the disease 
reappeared with more intensity, and its progress 
grew almost incessant from 1840 to his last day. 
In the years 1846 and 1847 he was scarcely able 
to walk, and painful suflocations seized him when 
he went up stairs. The revolution of February 
1848 came: the friends of the artist feared lest 
the democratic agitations should increase his suf- 
ferings, for they were antipathetic to him: but 
on the contrary he seemed to be reanimated in 
the spring of that year. It was then that he 
thought to realize his project, long since formed, 
of visiting England. He set out for London in 
the month of April. If he was not greeted there 
by the enthusiastic transports lavished by the 
Southern peoples of the Continent, he at least 
had a reception worthy of his talents. A sort of 
over-excitement then appeared to govern him, 
and made him forget the cares due to his shat- 
tered health. He played several times in public, 
received invitations from the aristocracy, and 
spent the rest of his strength in watches prolong- 
ed during a portion of the nights. He also visit- 
ed Scotland, and only returned a dying man. 

Returning to Paris, he reappeared among his 
friends in a frightfully prostrate condition. The 
disease made such rapid progress, that soon he 
no longer quitted his bed and had scarcely 
strength to speak. Informed of his state, his 
sister hastened from Warsaw and never left his 
pillow. The last hour approached: it arrived 
on the 17th of October, 1849. The funeral took | 
place on the 30th of the same month from the | 
church of the Madeleine ; Mozart's Requiem was 
performed then. 

The genius of Chopin was elegiac. Sometimes 
his compositions have the elegant and graceful 
style; but more frequently the sombre, the mel- 
ancholy, the fantastical predominate in them.— 
There was also here and there energy in his 
music ; but it seemed always to exhaust him, and | 


his delicate nature led him incessantly to the | 
< 





small canvas made for him. It is there above 


all that he has the supreme merit of originality. | 
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His melody has charms which are not those of 
any other composer ; it is not exempt from affec- 
tation; but it is always distinguished. It is not 
rare to meet in his harmony successions of chords, 
which are false to the tonal feeling; but some- 
times he is so happy in it that the unexpected is 
not without charm. In short, Chopin was an 
artist of great worth; if the merit of his works 
has been exaggerated, if fashion has exercised 
its empire in their success, it is none the less true 
that these works occupy in Art a place which no 
other composer had taken, and where he will not 
have successors. We have by him 3 Sonatas 
for piano alone, op. 4, 35 and 58; a Sonata for 
piano and violoncello, op. 65; a Polonaise for the 
same instruments, op. 3; a Trio for piano, violin 
and violoncello, op. 8; two Concertos for piano 
and orchestra (in E major and F minor) op. 11 
and 21; some fantasias and variations with or- 
chestra; grand Etwies for the piano, op. 10 and 
25; a grand Polonaise (in F sharp minor), a piece 
in which there is more of fever than of real in- 
spiration: Polonaises for piano alone, op. 26, 40, 
53 and 61; eleven sets of Mazurkas, op. 6, 7, 
17, 24, 30, 38, 41, 50, 56, 59, and 63; three 
Rondos, op. 1, 5, 16; eight sets of Nocturnes, op. 
9,15, 27, 32, 87, 48, 55, 62; four Ballades, op. 
23, 38, 47, 52; Preludes, Tarentellas, and other 
little pieces. Fetis pére. 
SES a renee 2 eta 
(From the Atlantic Monthly). 


Blind Tom. 
Only a germ in a withered flower, 
That the rain will bring out—sometime. 

Sometime in the year 1850, a tobacco-planter 
in Southern Georgia (Perry H. Oliver by name) 
bought a likely negro woman with some other 
field-hands. She was stout, tough-muscled, will- 
ing, promised to be a remunerative servant; her 
baby, however, a boy a few months old, was 
only thrown in asa makeweight to the bargain, 
or rather because Mr. Oliver would not consent 
to separate mother and child. Charity only 
could have induced him to take the picaninny, 
in fact, for he was but a lump of black flesh, born 
blind, and with the vacant grin of idiocy, they 
thought, already stamped on his face. The two 
slaves were purchased, I believe. from a trader : 
it has been impossible, therefore, for me to ascer- 
tain where Tom was born, or when. Georgia 
field-hands are not accurate as Jews in preserv- 
ing their genealogy ; they do not anticipate a 
Messiah. A white man, you know, has that 
vague hope unconsciously latent in him, that he 
is, or shall give birth to, the great man of his 
race, a helper, a provider for the world’s hunger: 
so he grows jealous with his blood; the dead 
grandfather may have presaged the possible son; 
besides, it is a debt he owes to this coming Saul 
to tell him whence be came. There are some 
classes, free and slave, out of whom society has 
crushed this hope; they have no clan, no family- 
names among them, therefore. This idiot-boy, 
chosen by God to be anointed with the holy 
ehrism, is only ‘* Tom,”—*Blind Tom,” they call 
him in all the Southern States, with a kind c¢a- 
dence always, being proud of him; and yet 
—nothing but Tom? That is pitiful. Just a 


| mushroom-growth,—unkinned, unexpected, not 


hoped for, for generations, owning no name to 
ourify and honor and give away when he is dead. 
lis mother, at work to-day in the Oliver planta- 
tions, can never comprehend why her boy is 
famous ; this gift of God to him means nothing 
toher. Nothing to him, either, whicb is saddest 
of all; he is unconscious, wears his crown as an 
idiot might. Whose fault is that? Deeper than 
slavery the evil lies. 

Mr. Oliver did his duty well to the boy, being 
an observant and thoroughly kind master. The 
plantation was large, heartsome, faced the sun ; 
swarmed with little black urchins, with plenty to 
eat, and nothing to do. 





All that Tom required, as he fattened out of 
baby into boyhood, was room in which to be 
warm, on the grass-patch, or by the kitchen-fires, 
to be stupid, flabby, sleepy,—-kicked and petted 
alternately by the other hands. He had a habit 
of crawling up on the porches and verandas of 
the mansion and squatting there in the sun, wait- 
ing for a kind word or touch from those who 
went in and out. He seldom failed to receive 
it. Southerners know nothing of the physical 
shiver of aversion with which even the Abolition- 
ists of the North touch the negro: so Tom, 
through his very helplessness, came to be a_ sort 
of pet in the family, a playmate, oceasionally, of 
Mr. Oliver’s own infant children. The boy, 
creeping about day after day in the hot light, was 
as repugnant an object as the lizards in the 
neighboring swamp, and promised to be of as 
little nse to his master. He was of the lowest 
negro type, from which only field-hands can be 
made,—coal-black, with protruding heels, the 
ape-jaw, blubber-lips constantly open, the sight- 
less eyes closed, and the head thrown far back 
on the shoulders. lying on the back, in fact, a 
habit which he still retains, and which adds to the 
imbecile character of the face. Until he was 
seven years of age, Tom was regarded on the 
plantation as an idiot, not nnjustly ; for at the 
present time his judgment and reason rank but 
as those of a child four yearsold. He showed a 
dog-like affection for some members of the honse- 
hold,—a son of Mr. Oliver’s especially,—and a 
keen, nervous sensitiveness to the slightest blame 
or praise from them,—possessed, too, a low ani- 
mal irritability of temper, giving way to inartic- 
ulate yelps of passion when provoked. ‘That is 
all, so far ; we find no other outgrowth of intel- 
lect or soul from the boy : just the same record 
as that of thousands of imbecile negro-ehildren. 
Generations of heathendom and slavery have 
dredged the inherited brains and temperaments 
of such children tolerably clean of all traces of 
power or purity,—palsied the brain, brutalized 
the nature. ‘Tom apparently fared no better 
than his fellows. 

It was not until 1857 that those phenomenal 
powers latent in the boy were suddenly devel- 
oped, which stamped him the anomaly he is 
to-day. 

One night, sometime in the summer of that 
year, Mr. Oliver’s family were wakened by the 
sound of music in the drawing-room; not only 
the simple airs, but the most difficult exercises 
usually played by his daughters were repeated 
again and again, the touch of the musician being 
timid, but singularly true and delicate. — Going 
down, they found Tom, who had been left asleep 
in the hall, seated at the piano in an ecstasy of 
delight. breaking out at the end of each success- 
ful fugue into shouts of laughter, kicking his 
heels and clapping his hands. This was the first 
time he had touched the piano. 

Naturally, Tom became a_nine-days’ wonder 
on the plantation. He was brought in as an 
after-dinner’s amusement ; visitors asked for him 
as the show of the place. There was hardly a 
conception, however, in the minds of those who 
heard him, of how deep the cause for wonder 
lay. The planter’s wives and daughters of the 
neighborhood were not people who would be apt 
to comprehend music as a science, or to use it as 
a language; they only saw in the little negro, 
therefore, a remarkable facility for repeating the 
airs they drummed on their pianos,—in a differ- 
ent manner from theirs, it istrue,—which bewild- 
ered them. ‘They noticed, too, that, however the 
child’s fingers fell on the keys, cadences followed, 
broken, wandering, yet of startling beauty and 
pathos. The house-servants, looking in through 
the open doors at the little black figure perched 
up before the instrument, while unknown, wild 
harmony drifted through the evening air, had a 
better conception of him. He was possessed ; 
some ghost spoke through him: which is a fair 
enough definition of genius for a Georgian slave 
to offer. 

Mr. Oliver, as we have said, was indulgent. 
Tom was allowed to have constant access to the 
piano; in truth, he could not live without it; 
when deprived of masic now, actual physical 
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debility followed ; the gnawing Something had 
found its food at last. No attempt was made, 
however, to give him any scientific musical teach- 
ing; nor—I wish it distinctly borne in mind— 
has he ever at any time received such instruc- 
tion. 

The planter began to wonder what kind of a 
creature this was which he had bought, flesh and 
soul. In what part of the unsightly baby-carcass 
had been pees away these old airs, forgotten by 
every one else, and some of them never heard 
by the child bat once, but which he now repro- 
duced, every note intact, and with whatever 
quirk or quiddity of style belonged to the person 
who originally had sung or played them? = Stran- 
ger still the harmonies which he had never heard, 
had learned from no man. ‘The sluggish breath 
of the old house, being enchanted, grew into 
quaint and delicate whims of music, never the 
same, changing every day. Never glad : uncer- 
tain, sad minor always, vexing the content of the 
hearer,—one inarticulate, unanswered question 
of pain in all, making them one. Even the vul- 
garest listener was troubled, hardly knowing 
why,— how sorry Tom’s music was! 

At last the time came when the door was to 
be opened, when some listener, not vulgar, recog- 
nizing the child as God made him, induced _ his 
master to remove him from the plantation. 
Something ought to be dore for him; the world 
ought not to be cheated of this pleasure ; besides 
—the money that could be made! So Mr. 
Oliver, with a kindly feeling for Tom, proud, too, 
of this agreeable monster which his plantation 
had grown. and sensible that it was a more fruit- 
ful source of revenue than tobacco-fields, set out 
with the boy, literally to seek their fortune. 

The first exhibition of him was given, I think, 
in Savannah, Georgia; thence he was taken to 
Charleston, Richmond, to all the principal cities 
and towns in the Sonthern States. 

This was in 1858. From that time until the 
present Tom has lived constantly an open life, 
petted, feted, his real talent befogged by exag- 
geration, and so pampered and coddled that one 
might suppose the only purpose was to corrupt 
and wear itout. For these reasons this state- 
ment is purposely guarded, restricted to plain, 
known facts. 

No sooner had Tom been brought before the 
public than the pretensions put forward by his 
master commanded the scrutiny of both scientific 
and musical skeptics. His capacities were sub- 
jected to rigorous tests. Fortunately for the 
boy: for, so tried,—harshly, it is true, yet  skil- 
fully,—they not only bore the trial, but acknowl- 
edged the touch as skilful; every day new 
powers were developed, until he reached his 
limit, beyond which it is not probable he will 
ever pass. That limit, however, establishes him 
as an anomaly in musical science. 

Physically, and in animal temperament, this 
negro ranks next to the lowest Guinea type; 
with strong appetites and gross bodily health, 
except in one particular, which will be mentioned 
hereafter. In the every-day apparent intellect, 
in reason or judgment, he is but one degree above 
an idiot,—incapable of comprehending the sim- 
plest conversation on ordinary topics, amused or 
enraged with trifles such as would aftect a child 
of three years old. On the other side, his affec- 
tions are alive, even vehement, delicate in their 
instinct as a dog’s or an infant’s; he will detect 
the step of any one dear to him in a crowd, and 
burst into tears, if not kindly spoken to. 

His memory is so accurate that he can repeat, 
without the loss of a syllable, a discourse of fif- 
teen minutes in length, of which he does not 
understand a word. Songs, too, in French or 
German, after a single hearing, he renders not 
only literally in words, but in notes, style, and 
expression. His voice, however, is discordant, 
and of small compass. 

In music, this boy of twelve years, born blind, 
utterly ignorant of a note, ignorant of every 
phase of so-called musical science, interprets 
severely classical composers with a clearness of 
conception in which he excels, and a skill in 
mechanism equal to that of our second-rate 
artists. His concerts usually include any themes 





selected by the audience from the higher grades 
of Italian or German opera. His comprehension 
of the meaning of music, asa prophetic or histor- 
ical voice which few souls utter and fewer under- 
stand, is clear and vivid: he renders it thus, with 
whatever mastery of the mere material part he 
may possess, fingering, dramatic effects, ete. : 
these are but means to him. not an end, as with 
most artists. One could fancy that Tom was 
never traitor to the intent or soul of the theme. 
What God or the Devil meant to say by this or 
that harmony, what the soul of one man cried 
aloud to another in it, this boy knows, and is to 
that a faithful witness. His deaf, uninstructed 
soul has never been tampered with by art-critics 
who know the body well enough of music, but 
nothing of the living creature within. The 
world is full of these vulgar souls that palter 
with eternal Nature and the eternal Arts, blind 
to the Word who dwells among us therein. Tom, 
or the demon in Tom, was not one of them. 

With regard to his command of the instrument 
two points have been especially noted by musi- 
cians: the unusual frequency of occurrence of 
tours de force in his playing, and the scientific 
precision of his manner of touch. For example, 
in a progression of augmented chords, his mode 
of fingering is invariably that of the schools, not 
that which would seem most natural to a_ blind 
child never taught to place a finger. Even when 
seated with his back to the piaho, and made to 
play in that position, (a favorite feat in his con- 
certs,) the touch is always scientifically accu- 
rate. 

The peculiar power which Tom possesses, 
however, is one which requires no_ scientific 
knowledge of music in his audiences to appreci- 
ate. Placed at the instrument with any musician 
he plays a perfect bass accompaniment to the 
treble of music heard for the first time as he plays. 
Then taking the seat vacated by the other per- 
former, he instantly gives the entire piece, intact 
in brilliancy and symmetry, not a note lost or 
misplaced. The selections of music by which 
this power of Tom’s was tested, two years ago, 
were sometimes fourteen and sixteen pages in 
length; on one occasion, at an exhibition at the 
White House, after a long concert, he was tried 
with two pieces,—one thirteen, the other twenty 
pages long, and was successful. 

We know of no parallel case to this in musical 
history. Grimm tells us, as one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of Mozart’s infant 
genius, that at the age of nine he was required 
to give an accompaniment to an aria which he 
had never heard before, and without notes. 
There were false accords in the first attempt, he 
acknowledges; but the second was pure. When 
the music to which Tom plays secondo is strictly 
classical, he sometimes balks for an instant in 
passages ; to do otherwise would argue a creative 
power equal to that of the master composers ; 
but when any chordant harmony runs through it, 
(on which the glowing negro soul can seize, you 
know,) there are no “ false accords,” as with the 
infant Mozart. I wish to draw especial attention 
to this power of the boy, not only because it is, 
so far as I know, unmatched in the development 
of any musical talent, but because, considered in 
the context of his entire intellectual structure, it 
involves a curious problem. The mere repetition 
of music heard but once, even when, as in Tom’s 
case, it is given with such incredible fidelity, and 
after the lapse of years, demands only a com- 
mand of mechanical skill, and au abnormal con- 
dition of the power of memory; but to play 
secondo to music never heard or seen implies the 
comprehension of the full drift of the symphony 
in its current,—a capacity to create, in short. 
Yet such attempts as Tom has made to dictate 
music for publication do not sustain any such 
inference. They are only a few light marches, 
gallops, ete., simple and_ plaintive enough, but 
with easily detected traces of remembered har- 
monies: very different from the strange, wierd 
improvisations of every day. One would fancy 
that the mere attempt to bring this mysterious 
genius within him in bodily presence before the 
outer world woke, too, the idiotic nature to utter 
its reproachful, unable cry. Nor is this the 





only bar by which poor Tom’s soul is put in mind 
of its foul bestial prison. After any too pro- 
longed effort, such as those I have alluded to, his 
whole bodily frame gives way, and a complete 
exhaustion of the brain follows, accompanied 
with epileptic spasms. The trial at the White 
House, mentioned before, was successful, but was 
followed by days of illness. 

Being a slave, Tom never was taken into a 
Free State ; for the same reason his master re- 
fused advantageous offers from European mana- 
gers. The highest points North at which his 
concerts were given were Baltimore and the 
upper Virginia towns. I heard him sometime in 
1860. He remained a week or two in the town, 
plaving every night. 

The concerts were unique enough. They were 
given in a great barn of a room, gaudy with hot, 
soot-stained frescoes, chandeliers, walls splotched 
with gilt. The audience was large, always; such 
as a provincial town affords: not the purest 
bench of musical criticism before which to bring 
poor Tom. Beaux and belles, siftings of old 
country families, whose grandfathers trapped and 
traded and married with the Indians,—the savage 
thickening of whose blood told itself in high 
cheek-bones, flashing jewelry, champagne-bib- 
bing, a comprehension of the tom-tom music of 
schottisches and polkas; money-made men and 
their wives, cooped up by respectability; taking 
concerts when they were given in town, taking 
the White Sulphur or Cape May in summer, 
taking beef for dinner, taking the pork-trade in 
winter,—foute la vie en programme: the debris of 
a town, the roughs, the boys, school-children,— 
Tom was nearly as well worth a quarter as the 
negro-minstrels; here and there a pair of re- 
served, home-sick eyes, a peculiar, reticent face, 
some whey-skinned ward-teacher’s, perhaps, or 
some German cobbler’s but hints of a hungry 
soul, to whom Beethoven and Mendelssohn knew 
how to preach an unerring gospel. ‘The stage 
was broad, planked, with a drop-curtain behind,— 
the Doge marrying the sea, I believe; in front, 
a piano and a chair. 

Presently, Mr. Oliver, a well-natured looking 
man, (one thought of that,) came forward, lead- 
ing and coaxing along a little black boy, dressed 
in white linen, somewhat fat and stubborn in 
build. Tom was not ina good humor that night; 
the evening before had refused to play alto- 
gether ; so his master perspired anxiously before 
he could get him placed in rule before the audi- 
ence, and repeat his own little speech, which 
sounded like a Georgia after-dinner gossip. The 
boy’s head, as I said, rested on his back, his mouth 
wide open constantly; his great blubber lips and 
shining teeth, therefore, were all you saw when 
he faced you. He required to be petted and 
bought like any other weak minded child. The 
concert was a mixture of music, whining, coax- 
ing, and promised candy aud cake. 

He seated himself at last before the piano, a 
full half-yard distant, stretching out his arms full- 
length, like an ape clawing for food,—his feet, 
when not on the pedals squirming and twisting 
incessantly,—answering some joke of his master’s 
with a loud “Yha! yhal” Nothing indexes 
the brain like the laugh ; this was idiotic. 

“Now, Tom, boy, something we like from 
Verdi.” 

The head fell farther back, the claws began to 
work, and those of his barmonies which you 
would have chosen as the purest exponents of 
passion began to float dea the room. _Selec- 
tions from Weber, Beethoven, and others whom 
I have forgotten, followed. At the close of each 
piece, Tom, without waiting for the audience, 
would himself applaud violently, kicking, pound- 
ing his hands together, turning always to his 
master for the approving pat on the head. Songs, 
recitations such as I have described, filled up the 
first part of the evening; then a musician from 
the audience went upon the stage to put the boy’s 
powers to the ffnal test. Songs aud intricate 
symphonies were given, which it was most im- 
probable the boy could ever have heard; he 
remained standing, utterly motionless, until they 
were finished, and for a moment or two after,— 
then, seating himself, gave them without the 
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break of a note. Others followed, more difficult, 
in which he played the bass accompaniment in 
the manner I have described, repeating instantly 
the treble. The child looked dull, wearied, 
during this part of the trial, and his master, per- 
ceiving it, announced the exhibition closed, when 
the musician (who was a citizen of the town, by- 
the-way) drew out a thick roll of score, which 
he explained to be a Fantasia of his own compo- 
sition, never published. 

“This it was impossible the boy could have 
heard; there could be no trick of memory in 
this; and on this trial,” triumphantly, “Tom 
would fail.” 

The manuscript was some fourteen pages long, 
—variations on an inanimate theme. Mr. Oliver 
refused to submit the boy’s brain to so cruel a 
test; some of the audience, even, interfered ; but 
the musician insisted, and took his place. Tom 
sat beside him,—his head rolling nervously from 
side to side,—struck the opening cadence, and 
then, from the first note to the last, gave the se- 
condo triumphantly. Jumping up, he fairly 
shoved the man from his seat, and proceeded to 
play the treble with more brillianey and power 
than its composer. When he struck the last oc- 
tave, he sprang up, yelling with delight :— 

“Um ’s got him, Massa! um’s got him!” 
cheering and rolling about the stage. 

The cheers of the audience—for the boys es- 
pecially did not wait to clap—excited him the 
more. It was an hour before his master could 
quiet his hysteric agitation. 

That feature of the concerts which was the 
most painful I have not touched upon: the mo- 
ments when his master was talking, and Tom 
was left to himself, when a weary despair seemed 
to settle down on the distorted face, and the 
stubby little black fingers, wandering over the 
keys, spoke for Tom’s own caged soul within. 
Never, by any chance, a merry, childish laugh of 
music in the broken cadences ; tender or wild, a 
defiant outery, a tired sigh breaking down into 
silence. Whatever wearied voice it took, the 
same bitter, hopeless soul broke through all: 
“ Bless me, even me, also, O my Father!” A 
something that took all the pain and pathos of 
the world into its weak, pitiful cry. 

Some beautiful caged spirit, one could not but 
know, struggled for breath under that brutal 
form and idiotic brain. I wonder when it will 
be free. Not in this life; the bars are too 
heavy. 

You cannot help Tom, either: all the war is 
between you. He was in Richmond in May. 
But (do you hate the moral to a story ?) in your 
own kitchen, in your own back-alley, there are 
spirits as beautiful, caged in forms as bestial, that 
you could set free, if you pleased. Don’t call it 
in bad taste in me to speak forthem. You know 
they are more to be pitied than Tom, for they 
are dumb. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Masic. 


A Musical Revival. 


One day last winter I returned home rather early. 
Thad promised to call on a musical friend in the 
afternoon and was anxious to be with him at the 
appointed hour. Our business was to study, in each 
other’s company, Berlioz’ overture to the “ Vehm- 
richter.” We had frequently conversed about our 
author and, as our opinions on this and kindred sub- 
jects were almost the same, I looked forward to a 
pleasant hour in his company. 

I was ready to go long before three o’clock, our 
appointed time of meeting. When I found that I 
had so much leisure upon my hands, I concluded to 
take a short nap. I was very tired and thought I 
might invigorate myself to an extent that would im- 
prove my sociability. I was soon in a delicious 
doze, which gradually became a sound sleep. 

At about half past two, I heard a knock at the 
door. Directly afterwards, a tall individual entered, 
carpet-bag in hand. He had a decidedly foreign 
look and bore the aspect of having travelled a great 





distance. His manner was offhand and, making 
himself perfectly at home, he walked up to me and 
saluted me in French. I had a distinct recollection 
of having seen the face before, but whether in print- 
window or among my acquaintance I could not re- 
member. I stared at the stranger vacantly and was 
only recalled to a sense of propriety by the freedom 
and apparent regard for his own comfort with which 
he drew my favorite arm-chair towards me and en- 
“Too cool by far for this 
and determined 


sconsed himself in it. 
season of the year,” I 
to learn who my visitor might be. 

“You have the adventage of me, sir. Might I 
inquire to whom and to what I owe the honor of this 
visit 2?” was the original remark, or series of remarks, 
with which I broke silence. 

“ Exense me,” said he, “ I 


thought 


The stranger smiled. 
am here as one of the Congress of musicians that 
meets to-morrow at the Musical’ Fund Hall. My 
name is Berlioz.” 

I was on my feet in an instant, offering my dis- 
tinguished visitor the freedom of my house as cohe. 
rently as my surprise and confused manner wonld 
permit. 

There before me was 
filled both continents of the musical world. 
his own lips might I obtain the unravellbng of some 
of those mystic passages in his works over which I 
had so often pondered. I found him communicative, 
full of musical and literary anecdote and averse to 
any conversation about his own music, except when 
asked to explain some hitherto unclear passage oc- 
curring init. I gradually became quite intimate 
with him and became so engrossed that I forgot my 


the man whose fame had 
From 


appointment. 

There was one thing that worried me. I had never 
before heard of the Musical Congress, of the revival 
of the Musical Fund Society, nor of the concert that 
was to celebrate the renuissance of that sleepy insti- 
tution. I thought it best, however, to look wise and 
listened to his allusions to the event that brought 
him to Philadelphia as though I had long known all 
about it. So cleverly did Timpose upon B., that he 
several times asked me questions about minor mat 
ters connected with it, such as the relative strength 
of the stringed and wind instraments, the skill of 
the orchestral performers, &e., &e. 

Time wore on very pleasantly. 
tion, B. had an answer ; for every answer I had an- 
He at last stopped our conversation 


For every ques- 


other question. 
by remarking that it was time to go to rehearsal. 

Of course I went and, for the first time in my life, 
was shown around my native city by a newly arrived 
foreigner. We were soon on the steps of the Musi- 
cal Fund Building. Large posters announcing the 
festivities of the morrow were stuck all over the front. 
Here was ocular evidence, I could no longer doubt. 
We entered. 

There things looked changed. Becket seemed con- 
sumptive and ina decline. I noticed something that 
looked like a covered statue and inquired of my com- 
panion about it. 

“That,” answered he, ‘is a statue of Charles 
Gardiuer, the musician of the age. It will be uncoy- 
ered to-morrow.”’ I received the intelligence rather 
irreverently ; in truth be it told, I felt. tempted to 
pull off the cover and invite the man of stone to tell 
me ‘‘one little joke.” 

A few seconds later, I found myself in the saloon, 
where a novel scene presented itself. On all sides, in 
every corner, on the stage and in the aisles were musi- 
cians, standing gathered in knots of from two to four 
(sometimes surrounded by listeners and, at others, 
undisturbed), with here and there a critic interspers- 
ed. Under guidance of Berlioz, 1 navigated myself 
through these conversational eddies, surveying the 
speakers and listeners, but not allowing myself to be 
drawn within their circles. It was already late and, 
unless I economized my time, I would not get half 





through. The groups seemed, sometimes, ill assort- 
ed, and the subjects upon which they were engaged 
equally strange. 

To note a few: I found Bach (John Sebastian, on 
my word) disputing with Clementi about the relative 
merits of the Steinway and Steck pianos. A little 
further on, were Liszt and Charles Grohe; before 
them lay an open music book and in Liszt’s hand 
was another. I looked over L.’s shoulder and listen- 
ed to their words. The one book was “ Das wohl 
temperrite Clavier,” the other the “Productions Sym- 
” They were talking about counterpoint. 

The next group that attracted my attention was 
where Harry Sanderson was explaining to Thalberg 
and Satter how Becthoven ought to be played. After 
that, Iwas not surprised to find Ernst and Lipinski 
listening to Hertzler’s instructions and learning from 
his lips how a Straduarias violin may be distinguish- 
ed from a Neff instrnment; nor did it shock me when 
I overheard Clara Schumann engage to play over 
the “ Ojos Criolos ” with its author the same even- 
ing. 

I stumbled over some critics for the daily press.— 
The cleverest of them hung around the loudest 
among the musicians, to carry home as wisdom their 
outpourings of ignorauee, envy and coneeit. The 
others were playing the agreeable to some young 
ladies, whom, from the clatter they were making, I 
supposed to be musical belles. I heard one of them 
speak of an awxsthetic sociable, or literary chocolate 
party, that had come off the night before. 

“After the literary exercises, cameflancing.” (Mind 
and muscle, thought I) ‘ Hassler’s band was there. 
It was so lovely. They played nothing but Chopin’s 
music—you’ve no idea what delightful waltzes and 
mazurkas he wrote.” 

I turned on my heel and was about to look for 
some more congenial crowd, when Berlioz, who had 
a few minutes before left me, returned to tell me that 
the rehearsal was about to begin. 

The stage had been enlarged to accommodate the 
increase of numbers in the orchestra, the members 
of which came pouring down towards the footlights, 
and soon I saw before me a band of nearly four 
hundred musicians awaiting the signal to commence. 
Meignen led. I presume the compliment was intend- 
ed as a recognition of his long services as conductor 
of the society’s concerts. The work was a light 
overture of Auber’s. It was sparkling and cheeiful 
im tone, never claiming the listener as do some of 
the greater works that the German masters gave to 
the world. And yet was I delighted. Ihad never 
heard such orchestral effects before. 

They all played together so well that repetition 
seemed unnecessary. Meignen stepped from the desk 
with a proud air and exclaimed: “ this is grand.” 

Then came the Eroica Symphony. This time 
Berlioz was at the desk. To listen, spell-bound to 
to this musical epic, as I did on that day, is the great- 
est happiness I can conceive of. As the sublime 
harmonies of this monument to its author rolled into 
space brenking one into the other like the waves of 
the ocean, I forgot myself and all around me and 
seemed to feel myself, as it were, drifting on these 
sound-wayes into a world new to me, into a region 
often before the subject of my dreams, by day or 
nighs. 

7 * * * . « 

But all things have an end. The last note of the 
symphony had hardly died away before the hum and 
noise began again. At last, thought I, has Phila- 
delphia aroused to a sense of what is due to the age. 
The reign of the Italians is at an end. The Ger- 
mans have come. Under such auspices, the Divine 
Art must flourish, taste improve and the works of the 
masters become as household words. 

My hopes were raised even higher when I read the 
prospectus and learned that the society had en- 
gaged the eminent Clara Schumann, the violinists 


phoniques.’ 
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Joachim and Auchester, and when I read the list of 
orchestral works announced for the forthcoming 
season. 

I returned home delighted with what I had seen 
and heard. Arnold, who was to play in the Festival 
concert, went with me in order to try over his solo 
with me. It did uot go smoothly. An uneven 
string gave him great trouble. 

“Tt is too late to put on a new string, and I fear 
this one will break,” said Arnold, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead and placed his in- 
strument against the piano, right near me. 

We were talking about the rehearsal and the great 
men we had met there, when, all at once, the string 
broke, hitting my eye and giving me intense pain. I 
rubbed the eye and, while I rubbed, the pain grew 
worse until, looking around me, I found myself on 
the sofa to which I had repaired for my after-din- 
ner nap. 

Near me lay the Bulletin. I looked for the “‘amuse- 
ments,” and read that the Musical Fund Hall was 
engaged for the next night by the Sheffler Hose 
Company, who intended there and then to have their 
“Annual Grand Ball.” 

And so it was alla dream, and the Musical Fund 
Society still as dead as Noah. 

Moral.—The reader is respectfully requested to 
supply the same if he thinks one necessary. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Schiller’s “Glocke” at Nazareth (Pa). 

The denizens of this little Moravian village were 
among the earliest pioneers of music in America, 
since we find the old Moravian and Lutheran chorale 
solemnizing the employments of daily life among 
them as early as the year 1745. When, during that 
rude period, the red Brethren, who had been brought 
under the religious culture of the early missionaries, 
came to and departed from Nazareth, they were in- 
variably greeted and dismissed with several verses.— 
The verses sung for the Indian were intended to be- 
token a hearty welcome to the newly arrived guest, 
and on his departure from this asylum, which was 
then a peaceful retreat in the depths of a vast forest, 
a blessing was invoked in psalms that were sung by 
a choir of voices. 

The whole scene was such as an artist might readi- 
ly seek for, and indeed one of the most interesting 
points of early Moravian life and labor, has been 
seized by the painter Schiissele, in a newly complet- 
ed work representing Zeisberger, the Moravian Mis- 
sionary, among the Indians. But music at Nazareth, 
which traces its inception to these primitive and sim- 
ple transactions, in which the North American In- 
dian himself was an actor, rose into some significance 
at a later period. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, regular musical organizations of the Brethren 
were formed, devoted to the divine pursuit in its high- 
er and more cultivated forms ; and stated times were 
appointed, when, during relaxation from field and 
mechanical labor, they were wont to assemble to- 
gether and play and sing the classical compositions 
which were imported from the Fatherland. During 
the 117 years, throughout which time music has been 
more or less cultivated at Nazareth, many epochs of 
decadence might be found, consequent upon the dis- 
appearance at one or another time of all the choice 
spirits, whose ardor, taste and musical feeling con- 
spired to establish a musical re-union and keep alive 
the flame of art. 

We could not attempt to tell the long tale of the 
musical vicissitudes of a place which dates its origin 
as far back as 1740. Our present purpose is to relate 
the musical event of 1862 and that event was the 
performance of Schiller’s “Glocke” through the 
medium of Romberg’s music. The present guardian 
and director of music happens to be the “ Pastor 
Loci,” whose zeal for the art, both in its sacred and 
secular character, has led to the best results, in as 





much as he has brought the female parochial pupils 
of the place to such a degree of proficiency that they 
have been able, by means of some extraneous aid, to 
give the public a very successful interpretation of 
the “Glocke.” But before speaking of the dramatis 
persone, let us have a little introductory colloquy 
with the reader about the “ Glocke.” 

In the first place, the “Glocke” now referred to is 
the lyric of Schiller’s own composition and in his 
own language. This was the “ Glocke,” as we heard 
it a few evenings since in the little Moravian concert 
hall, and such only is the work to which we should 
like, at all future times, to listen When the 
“Glocke” becomes the “Lay of the Bell” and all the 
touching sentiment of the great German poet passes 
through the alembic of the English translation, the 
poet himself becomes transmuted into his shadow.— 
Nothing would more emphatically point to the high 
merit of the “‘ Glocke,” as a work of poetical art, 
than the fact that the rivalry of translators has been 
incessant to render it an English favorite, and al- 
though many of our writers have succeeded in its 
reproduction in another language, and in adapting 
their rhythm to sound, it is yet evident that the duc- 
tility of the German tongue was always wanting to 
render human thought and the lyre fraternal. Hap- 
py, therefore, are the singers who can revel in the 
Germau “ Glocke,” and equally so is the audience 
who, with Schiller’s own poem in hand, can listen to 
the music of Romberg. The alliance of good music 
and good poetry is so nearly formed, that we are 
especially attached to the performance of a work 
which is the joint production of such kindred mas- 
ters. The poetry of Schiller is all more or less, im- 
bued with a vein of philosophy ; —there is great de- 
sign in all he writes; the hand of Art is at work 
there, and the product is finished, and without spot 
or blemish. It resembles an elaborate design of the 
sculptor, which harmonizes in all its proportions. In 
the “Glocke,” the beauty of his figures is inimitable, 
and the great depth of this, like that of all his other 
poems, claims our faithful study. But Schiller’s 
native language was the means that enabled him to 
give outward form to his admirable lyric, and the 
great difficulty the translator encounters is the want 
of those plastic tone-words and inflections in which 
the German language abounds. 

The Pastor Loei having provided each of his au- 
ditory with a text of the ‘‘ Glocke,”’ the enjoyment 
reached both by reading and hearing was supreme. 
As to a critique of Romberg himself, we could hard- 
ly attempt that in the ‘‘Glocke,” since the lyre was 
pre-existent in the poetry before the tone-poet took 
possession of it, and in sitting in the presence of 
such a performance, the kindred spirit of tone and 
written melody become intermingled. The composer 
is lost in the poet, the poet disappears in the com- 
poser. Such is the peculiar and distingnishing quali- 
ty of the “Glocke.” A venerable friend remarked 
to us that the casting of the bell was a solemn event, 
the impressions of which fill the minds of all the 
workmen. When, a few years ago, we visited the 
great “Erzgieserei,” or Bronze Foundry of Munich, 
the whole scene of the “Glocke” came up vividly in 
our recollection, and we imagined ourselves present 
at the realization of the picture Schiller so faithfully 
draws. The great poet’s memory was forcibly re- 
vived at the time by the fact that his own body was 
just in the act of being moulded for the casting of his 
bronze statue, intended for exhibition at Berlin.— 
But let us concede that Schiller has done as much 
for Romberg’s music as the latter has for the poetry 
of the former, and then say a word of commendation 
for the performers ; since musical criticism consists 
chiefly in describing how a work is performed and 


in what manner each virtuoso played and sung. 

The art of analyzing music itself may hardly be 
said to have been reached, since many of the phases 
of emotion which music is supposed to portray, have 
no vocabulary in written language. 





The Pastor Loci, as we have said, has succeeded 
in training his pupils up to the point at which the 
“Glocke” is successfully mastered. But some aux- 
iliary forces from the villiage itself, afforded by its 
able church choir, and two members of the Beethoven 
orchestra, Messrs. Agthé and Weiss, also kindly 
lent their assistance. 

Mr. Agthé is known in our Moravian circles as 
an accomplished musician. Mr. Weiss has sung so 
long and well that he is regarded as the very Nestor 
of song. He is really an old institution and the 
staunch philharmonic pillar of Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth. As long as he lives the edifice cannot fall, 
and as long as he sings in the “ Creation,” the 
“Seven Sleepers,” the “Seasons” and the ‘“‘Glocke,” 
may we be there to see and hear him. He is now 
adorned with silvery locks; but nevertheless stands 
forth and sings: ‘(Fest gemauert in der Erden,” with 
all the energy and expressive declamation of the 
former youthful Basso. Schiller lives, Romberg 
lives, and so does Weiss ! 

The two Soprani, who had in charge the most ex- 
quisite passages of the poem did full justice to the 
task assigned them. The young ladies have had the 
advantages of instruction at Bethlehem, and in the 
performance of the solo: “Ach! die Gattin ist’s die 
theure!’”’ the good use made of an excellent musical 
culture under the auspices of Mad. Dresel of the Beth- 
lehem Seminary is very conspicuous. The German 
words, well pronounced and accentuated, gave good 
effect to their singing, and we felt so well satisfied 
with this effort of the soprano to render the touching 
passages of the poet, that we concluded we would 
not idealize ourselves into any higher imaginings of 
good singing. An early development of a chest 
voice is a great adjunct to the qualifications of the 
youthful soprano who attempted this part, and lends 
a richness of tone to her vocal powers, without which 
all cultivation would avail her but little. 

The gift of the chest voice in the Italian woman 
struck us on the occasion of our first placing foot on 
Italian soil. The opportunity for remarking this 
was afforded us by a lady calling by name for her 
friend, who had strayed among the rocks and ruins 
of Susa. She called repeatedly, long and loud, until 
the echos of her deep-seated voice were lost among 
the hills and broken walls of the old Roman town.— 
It was in the early twilight of morning, just as the 
first rays of the sun had reached the summits of snow- 
capped Mount Cenis, and we have often since recur- 
red in thought to the fine melodious tones of that 
Italian, and all subsequent observation in Italy con- 
firmed us in this first impression of the unrivalled 
intonation, depth and compass of the Italian voice, 
as heard in its native clime. 

Our little village, now far advanced into its second 
century, thus sustains its good name for a love 
and cultivation of music. Some of the performers 
in the “Glocke” are teachers in Nazareth Hall, while 
others are denizens of the place, and all these devote 
themselves to and sustain German classical music.— 
Where sufficient material exists, nothing more is 
needed to sustain a musical organization than a lead- 
ing spirit. This we have at present in the Pastor Loci, 
whose soul is in the work and who, we think, with 
the excellent Philharmonic now under his surveil- 
lance will soon give us another classical production. 
When that event comes off, we hope to again com- 
municate the results. 


Music Abroad. 


Paris. 


The newest news is that Mario has accepted a 
engagement at the Grand Opera. All Paris is astir 
at the tidings, and the greatest excitement prevails 
in all circles, and nothing else is talked about in mu- 
sical squares. The great tenor is secured for three 
months, and the engagement was ratified and coun- 
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tersigned last week by His Excellency the Minister 
of State. In England the Minister of State would 
think it derogatory to bis dignity and calling to sign 
the engagement of Mr. George Perren, at the Royal 
English Opera. But they manage these things bet- 
ter in Frsnce. Mario will make his rentrée at the 
Grand Opera on the 15th of next month, either in 
Comte Ory or the Tuguenots. Mario in the Comte 
Ory! Mr. Frederick Gye! here is a hint for you! 
Mario commenced his operatic career, as all the 
world knows, at the Grand Opera, in 1838. His 
déiut was thus alluded to at the time by the Entr’acte: 
“It was on the 30th of November, 1838, that the 
young and brilliant Viscount of Candia made his 
primal apparition on the scene, under the name of 
Mario. It was only two years previously that he ap- 
pertained to the opera in quality of pupil. His sue- 
cess as singer of the Saloon had awakened the atten- 
tion of M. Duponchel, then director of the opera, 
who was eager to attach him to the theatre, and al- 
lowed him a pension of 1500f. per month, all the 
time he followed the classes of Ponchard and Bor- 
doni, at the Conservatoire. 

“te débuted in Robert le Diable. Meyerbeer had 
added an air to the second act expressly for him. 
His success was complete. Mario not agreeing well 
with the director, M. Pillet, quitted the opera in 
1841. His farewell representation took place on the 
19th of January. He sang the second act of Guil- 
laume Tell, the third and fourth acts of the Hugue- 
nots. He was engaged immediately at the Salle 
Ventadour, when he was heard in divers circum- 
stances, and every one knows how his fortune was 
rapid and brilliant in the Italian repertory.” 

The Theatre Italien opens on the 2d of November 
with Norma, as I told you last week, with Madame 
Penco, who is a far greater favorite in Paris than in 
London. The performance of the Cenerentola is 
looked forward to with more than usual interest, Al- 
boni being announced for her most celebrated part, 
Angelina. It is not stated who plays Dandini. The 
new tenor, Sig. Vidal, who makes his first appear- 
ance in Don Ramiro, comes from Milan with a bril- 
liant reputation. Such at least Iam told. It is now 
settled that Mozart’s Cosi fin tutte will be produced 
during the season, the first time at the Salle Venta- 
dour.—Corr, of Musical World. 

Beriin.—It will be a hundred years on the 5th 
October, 1862, since Gluck’s Orpheus was performed 
forthe first time, The performance took place in 
the Hoffburg theatre, Vienna. Referring to this 
circumstance, the Neu eBerliner Music-Zeitung, makes 
the following remarks :—“Of all the operas which 
maintain their place in the repertory of the present 
day—-for we must recollect how successfal Orpheus has 
proved within even the last few years in Berlin and 
Paris—Orpheus is the first which has had a continual 
anniversary. There was the greater reason to cele- 
brate this important day, because, as we all know, it 
was with: Orpheus that Gluck decidedly commenced 
the operatic revolutions which led to a modern opera. 
With the centenary of Orpheus, we celebrate simul- 
taneously the rise of that opera, which combined 
with dramatic principle and truth of expression, first 
seriously discriminated between different individuali- 
ties. ‘The memorable event will be solemnized at 
the Royal Opera house by a performance of Orpheus 
and other special entertainments, but, as the 5th of 
October falls on Sunday, the commemoration will be 
held on Monday the 6th October. The manage- 
ment of the Royal Opera-house will increase still 
more the gratitude which every lover of the noble 
art will feel towards them for consideriug it a sacred 
duty to pay this tribute to the memory of Gluck, and 
of his first masterpiece, by the fact of their having 
successfully exerted themselves to prevail on Mad. 
Jachman-Wagner to give, on the day in question, 
one more performance of Orpheus. The great artist 
who infused new life into Orpheus among us, and 
gave so ideal a representation of the hero, was the 
most fitting person to usher the immortal work into 


the second century of its existence.” 
Dooight’s Journal of Music. 
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Music In TuHIs NuMBER.— Continuation of Handel's 
‘*Messiah.”’ 





“ Brrxp Tom.”—The story of this blind 
black idiotic musical—or quasi musical—prodigy, 
by the authoress of “ Margret Howth,” which 
we copy from the Atlantic Monthly, is certainly 


“ness and beauty of the recital. 











wonderful and full of interest, alike for the 
strange phenomena recited and for the clever- 
We wish to put 
it on record in these columns against the time 
when some more satisfactory light may be shed 
upon the puzzling and imperfectly read facts. 
It is seldom, in such cases of alleged musical pre- 
cocity, that we get the right kind of evidance; 
we certainly have not got it in the present case, 
with all that there is so appreciative and finely 
intuitive in this writer’s mind. People who are 
unmusical, or half musical, or musical, in a very 
superficial sense, are tar readier to go into ecsta- 
cies over some newly discovered ‘musical genius,” 
than are the really musical. This slave boy’s 
musical fame is wholly a growth of the Southern 
States, whose institutions certainly have never 
acted very favorably upon Art culture, or tended 
to produce any thing like Art or the love of it 
among a people semi-barbarous through wilful 
rejection of the corner stone of Civilization, 
which is Freedom. That this phenomenon should 
excite such admiration In the South, goes but a 
little way toward persuading us that it is a case 
of musical genius, or that it can properly be 
brought into any comparison with such an in- 
stance as the childhood of Mozart. We need 
the judgment of a really musical community, or 
at least of those who really know what music is. 
Taking all the phenomena as related, do you 
suppose that a jury of sound musicians, say of 
men of acknowledged musical genius themselves 
—could we summon together Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Rossini, Weber, for instance — would 
see in them acase of musical genius, or recognize a 
true affinity with that which has been the inspi- 
ration of their own lives? Is it so clear that this 
poor blind boy, with the shadow on his brain, 
lives in the same element with those men? If 
so, they would find it; but it is far from proved 
by such loose, thongh touching statements as we 
have. 

For instance, what weight can we attach to 
the judgment of a witness, who talks of the 
child's ecstacies “ at the end of each successfnl 
fugue ”"—as if it were at all likely that he ever 
played a fugue, or even heard one! And again 
what becomes of the “ singular truth of touch” 
upon an instrument whose tones are fired *— 
unless perhaps it is merely meant that he never 
fails to touch the right key. Such loose expres- 
sions make it doubtful whether we have the 
testimony of an expert in the Atlantic article. 

We often hear it said of such or such a youth, 
that “ he has extraordinary musical genius”—“he 
plays all the operas, only from hearing them a 
few times,” and soon; “all the operas” really 
meaning only some of the leading melodies, which 
he has caught and can pick out by ear, with the 
addition of at most a humdrum guitar-like ac- 
companiment of a few chords. This is not at all 
what a musician would call reproducing the 
music. Now in all this account there is just that 
confusion in speaking of melody and harmony, 
which leaves it by no means clear whether the 
child catches much more than the mere melody, 
the tune. 

Again, there is no hint of the child’s having 
any preferences, any particular likings, for one 
thing more than another in the whole medley of 
styles and pieces he is said to play ; he rejoices 
in all alike, the dull fantasia (14 pages long) of 
the nameless professor, the showy exercise, the 
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sentimental ballad, Verdi, Beethoven. Gottschalk, 
and what not. The intellect, denied bim in 
other things, would seem to have quite as little 
to do with his musical performances. It looks as 
if he played it all with as little feeling or under- 
standing of it, as we are assured he has of the 
meaning of the discourse in words, fifteen min- 
utes long, which he repeats without missing a 
syllable. A frantic, idiotic delight in the triumph 
of doing it, especially of doing something that is 
admired and draws attention, but a blank me- 
chanical indifference to each and every grist put 
through the mill. As the memory of the long 
string of words proves no understanding, so the 
memory of all sorts of tone-chains proves not 
necessarily the inward gift of music. One state- 
ment, to be sure, appears to militate against this: 
he “ interprets severely classical compositions 
with a clearness of conception, in which he ex- 
cels”’; of this we need classical evidence. 
Several of the leading statements could only 
be accepted upon much more rigorous proof than 
Two of them at least: first, that the 


any cited. 
piano, when 


boy had never before touched the 
he was first discovered playing all the airs 
and difficult exercises of his young mistresses.— 
Nothing short of miracle could account for his 
finding the right key for each sound, on the first 
trial, he being blind; to say nothing of the fact 
that any degree of execution implies mechanical 
and gradual practice. Secondly, the playing of 
a bass, or a secondo, as this writer calls it (it 
being not very clear just what is meant), to the 
upper or right-hand part of a piano piece never 
once heard by him before. It must be an exceed- 
ingly empty, humdrum piece, that would admit 
of that. We think, after all, that the Georgian 
slave's “ definition of genius” (“some ghost spoke 
through him”) is not only “ fair enough,” but 
quite as sensible as any other that has been sug- 
gested in this case. Surely a morbid, brainless 
memory, a freak of idiotism, is not genius.—But 
the subject is greater than we would fain grap- 
ple with, or think to clear up without far more 
time and evidence. The phenomena may be 
full of vast significance to one who shall know 
how to read them truly. We dismiss the matter, 
thanking the reporter who has clothed it with 
such charming, sad romance, and hoping for more 
light upon it. 





Songs of the Port Royal “Contrabands.” 

We have received No.1 of “Songs of the 
Freedmen of Port Royal, collected and arranged 
by Miss Lucy McKim,” with the following inter- 
esting letter, which speaks for itself. We trust 
we violate no confidence in printing it. The 
melody has a simple and touching pathos, a flavor 
of individuality which makes one desire to know 
more of these things; and we trust that “ Poor 
Rosy” will be followed by other specimens as 
genuine. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. Ist. 1862. 
Mr. Dwight, 

Sir :—In a recent number of your journal there 
appeared an article relating to the music of the slaves 
of Port Royal, taken from an address delivered by 
my father before the members and friends of the 
Port Royal Freed-men’s Association of this city. 
The extract included the words of one of their songs, 
beginning “ Poor Rosy, poor gal!” 

My chief object in writing to you, is to say, that 
having accompanied my father on his tour to Port 
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Royal, and being much struck with the songs of its 
people, I reduced a number of them to paper ; among 
them, the ballad referred to. I send you herewith a 
copy of it, hoping it may interest you. Whether to 
have the others printed, is as yet, a question with 
me, 

It is difficult to express the entire character of these 
negro ballads by mere musical notes and signs. The 
odd turns made in the throat; and tha curious 
rhythmic effect produced by single voices chiming in 
at different irregular intervals, seem almost as im- 
possible to place on score, as the singing of birds, or 
the tones of an /Kolian Harp. The airs, however, 
can be reached, They are too decided not to be 
easily understood, and their striking originality 
would catch the ear of any musician. Besides this, 
they are valuable as an expression of the character 
and life of the race which is playing such a conspicu- 
ous part in our history. The wild, sad strains tell, 
as the sufferers themselves never could, of crushed 
hopes, keen sorrow, and a dull daily misery which 
covered them as hopelessly as the fog from the rice- 
swamps. On the other hand, the words breathe a 
trusting faith in rest in the furure—in ‘ Canaan's 


air and happy land,” to which their eyes seem con- 
‘ 


stantly turned. 

A complaint might be mada against these songs 
on the score of monotony. It is true there isa great 
deal of repetition of the music, but that is to accom- 
modate the /eader, who, if he be a good one, is always 
an improvisator. For instance, on one occasion, the 
name of each of our party who was present, was dex- 
terously introduced. 

As the same songs are sung at every sort of work, 
of course the tempo is not always alike. On the 
water, the oars dip “ Poor Rosy” to an even 
andante; a stout boy and girl at the hominy-mill 
will make the same “ Poor Rosy” fly, to keep up 
with the whirling stone; and in the evening, after 
the day’s work is done, “ Heab’n shall-a be my 
home” peals up slowly and mournfully from the 
distant quarters. One woman,—a respectable house- 
servant, who had lost all but one of her twenty-two 
children, said to me : : 

“Pshaw! dont har to dese yer chil’en, misse. 
Dey just rattles it off,—dey dont know how for sing 
it. I likes “ Poor Rosy” better dan all de songs, 
but it cant be sung widout a full heart and a troubled 
sperrit !” 

All the songs make good barcaroles. Whittier 
‘‘builded better than he knew” when he wrote his 
“Song of the Negro Boatman.” It seemed wonder- 
fully applicable as we were being rowed across Hilton 
Head Harbor among United States gunboats,—the 
Wabash and the Vermont towering on either side. 
I thought the crew must strike up 

“ And massa tink it day ob doom, 
And we ob jubilee.” 

Perhaps the grandest singing we heard was at the 
Baptist Church on St. Helena Island, when a congre- 
gation of three hundred men and women joined in 
a hymn— 

* Roll, Jordan, roll. Jordan! 
Roll, Jordan, roll! ” 

It swelled forth like a triumphal anthem. That 
same hymn was sung by thousands of negroes on the 
4th. of July last, when they marched in procession 
under the Stars and Stripes, cheering them for the 
first time as the “ fiag of our country,” A friend 
writing from there, says that the chorus was indes- 
cribably grand,—‘ that the whole woods and world 
seemed joining in that rolling sound.” 

There is much more in this new and curious 
music, of which it is a temptation to write, but I 
must remember that it can speak for itself better than 


any one for it. 
Very respectfully, Lucy McKim. 





Mr. Paine’s Organ Concerts. 
Mr. Paine’s second concert in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission, last Saturday afternoon, was even more 





interesting than the first. The programme was as 


follows : 





1. Fantasie and Double Fugue in E minor........J. K. Paine 
a SOI 3 Cai wav ccvecuse cles eae'ses ny 
ee ee NN TF ONG vo vnckccsceccccccesusésceucs 

1. Allegro moderato. 2. Adagio. 3. Allegro. Bach 
OR ek Ee: PEER MEr Ore err TT 
5. Concert Variations upon the Austrian Hymn. .J. K. Paine 
A ee rer errs Fischer 
7. Choral Vorspiel, ‘‘Ry the Rivers of Babylon’’..... } Bach 
8 Fantasie and Fugue in G minor................ as ° 


We thought the artist happier than before in the 
order in which the pieces were presented as to con- 
trast of character. of stops, &c. His own “Fantasia 
and Double Fugue’’ really surprised us by the solidity 
and grandeur of its well connected, complex, truly 
contrapuntal movement; it showed that he had really 
studied Bach with a sincere love, and penetrated 
some way into the subtle mysteries of form ; nor did 
the “Fantasia” part lack fancy. The “Improvisa- 
tion,” which followed, did not appear much ambi- 
tious, nor much blessed ; yet it was musician-like, 
and made a good bridge over to the Bach Sonata, 
which was altogether lovely, quaint and fascinating ; 
how clear, spontaneously flowing, happily and wisely 
measured each of the three contrasted movements ! 
What a positive live thought animates each move- 
ment and goes on pleasing itself with its own logical 
complete development, never wearying the listener 
with its imitations and its changes on itself; while 
each of the three parts of the harmony is a distinct 
voice or person singing. The Bach Fantasia in G 
was all alive and glorious; the soul could run out 
and revel in its brilliant flights and not feel dissipa- 
ted ; genius may have its freaks, but there is method 
in its madness. 

The second part we were obliged to renounce ; 
and it was no small loss, seeing that it included that 
great Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, as well as the 
varied Choral: “By the rivers of Babylon.” We 
have reason to hope that Mr. Paine will continue to 
give us such opportunities of hearing the true organ 
music. 

Mr. Junius E1cusere’s Musical Soirée, at Chick- 
ering’s Hall, this evening, offers solid attractions to 
the lover of what is classical, composed by men of 
genius, great musicians, and lighter things for those 
who find themselves in such. He is disappointed in 
the expected aid of the “Orpheus,” but the pro- 
gramme is rich as it stands. ‘I'he first part is purely 
classical, consisting of one of Sebastian Bach’s So- 
natas for violin and piano, in which the excellent vi- 
olinist will kave the valuable codperation of Mr. 
Joun K. Patne; Beethoven’s Romanza in F, for 
violin, and the magnificent Chaconne by Bach, with 
Mendelssohn’s piano accompaniment. Here is 
enough already for a feast. 

The second part will contain some smaller violin 
pieces, very pleasing ones, of Mr. Eichberg’s compo- 
rition, including his arrangement of the ancient 
dance, La Pavane; and one piece not so small, his 
Concertino for four violins, in whichMessrs. Me1se, 
Coenen and H. Suck will take part. Miss Hunt- 
LEY is to sing two pieces—by Bellini and by her 
teacher, Signor Bendelari. 

We must give the interpreters of good music a 
good audience, if we wish them to go on and give 
good music. 

We have looked over a list of the new music of 
a miscellaneous kind, selected for the Orchestral 
Uuion, by Mr. Eichler, dnring his recent visit to 
Germany, and intended to add variety to the concerts 
of Mr. Zerrahn and of the Union this winter. It is 
a large and seems to be arich collection. It consists 
chiefly of orchestral arrangements from the best 
operas and larger classical works ; for instance, from 
Mendelssohn’s Lorelei, ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” music, (£dipus, Antigone, Lieder ohne 
Worte, &c.; from Weber’s Freyschiitz; Gounod’s 
Faust; Schubert’s songs and choruses ; Cherubini’s 
Wassertrager ; Rossini’s Tell and “ Siege of Cor- 
inth”; Mozarf’s Zauberfléte; things by Wagner, 
Lachner, Kreutzer, Hiller, Reissiger, Spohr, and 


— more. 
hat Symphonies we are to have we do not learn, 
but we may feel secure that Beethoven will not go 
unrepresented. 





Musical Correspondence, 





Cincinnati Nov. 3.—Our Cecilia Society have 
given their first concert and have commenced the 
season very auspiciously. They have started with 
fresh zeal and promise a good deal for the coming 
winter under their new, very able leader, Mr. C. 
Barus, who during the last two years has acquired 
considerable reputation asa leader by the efficient 
manner in which he has got up several German 
operas, which have been reported at the time for this 
Journal. 

The programme of the Concert, which I enclose, 
embraced, ax xn entire novelty, scenes from the “Pil- 
grimage of the Rose,’’ by Robert Schumann, which 
probably on this oceasion have been brought out for 
the first time in the United States. They are, to use 
a homely plirase, “short and sweet ;” they are con- 
ceived in Schumann’s peculiar, poetical and original 
vein, the sulject being very congenial to him, and 
contain great and rare beauties. 


1, Chorus from “ Erlking’s Daughter.’’............ Gade. 
“Morning Dawn.’? 

2. Song for Tenor, “‘Adelaide,??........... 666+ Beethoven 

8. Sonata for Piano. Opus 90............0668- Beethoven 


4. Cavatina for Soprano from ‘* Der Freischiitz,’’. . Weber 
5 Chorus from the Oratorio * The Creation,’’.... Haydn 
“The Heavens are telling.” 

6. Scene from ‘ The Pilgrimage of the Rose,’’ a poem 

by Moritz Horn, Music by........... Rob. Schumann 

Rosa (Soprano) and Martha (Alto,) Whois asked for 
and refuses slielter. 

Tenor: *‘It was the Rose’s first grief.’” 

Rose, the Burier (Basso), at work upon a_ grave for 
the daughter of the Miller (who afterwards adopts 
Rosa) and the burial procession (Chorus). 


7. Nocturne for Piino in F. Op. 15............+-- Chopin 
8. Quintetto for Soprano, 2 Tenors and 2 Bassos, from 
CO yh vscenddassccocspcuserss endelssohn 
9. Aria for Soprano from “ Traviata,??............. Verdi 
10. Scene from the ‘Pilgrim of the Rose...... Schumann 


Basso: Describing the wooing of the son of the For- 

Pon for fuir Rosa. 
prano and Alto. 

Soprano and Chorus. } Merry making at their nuptials. 


ak. 


Brooktyn. Nov. 8.—Our musical season was 
fairly and brilliantly inaugurated at the Academy of 
Music last Saturday evening by the first Philhar- 
monic Concert (Sixt! season), of which here is the 


programme : 
Part I. 
Symphony No. 1. in B. (First time)....... ....-R. Schumann 
1. Andante Maestoco ed allegro vivace. 
2 Larghetto ed atriees. 
8. Scherzo molto vivace. 
4. Allegro animato e grazioso. 
Aria, *‘ Domino Noir,” (Orchestral accompaniment). .. . Verdi 
Mr. William Castle. 


Grand Duet. Di bravura. Piano Forte....... L. M. Gottschalk 
Miss Eugene Barnetche and Mr. Gottschalk. 
Part IT. 
Overture, “‘ Medea.” (First time). .......-.eeeee0s Cherubini 


(Orchestral Accompaniment). ... 
Madame Borchard. 

Pianoforte, A. Berceuse, ('ralle Song. 
B. Home, Sweet lfome..........L. M. Gottschaik 
©. Murmures Eoliens. 

Mr. Gottschalk. 
Duo, Ii Poliuto, (Orchestra! »ccompapiment)........Donizett) 
Mme. Borchard and Mr, Castle. 
CUO GIN 4 6 ods nccccecicssnccescecccetaxeneta Weber 


During the summer our Opera House has been 
much improved tn its internal arrangements and en- 
tirely reseated, so that every chair now commands 
an excellent view of the stage. It was a much 
needed change, and the result is all that can be de- 
sired—a perfect auditorium. Most charmingly was 
it filled on this occasion, and hundreds of lovely 
faces (set in lovely bonnets) smiled their approbation 
of Mr. E1sre.p’s enthnsiastic baton and the brillian- 
cies of Gottschalk’s pianisin, to say nothing of the 
efforts of our new native tenor, of which, anon. To 
particularize a little. The Symphony was played to 
a nicety and revealed beauties unusually fantastic 
and elegant (for splendid Schumann), and met with 
great favor, even from the large majority, who, it 
must be said, attend the ‘“‘Philharmonic’’ not for the 
Symphony. The blessed Symphony! after the 
three rehearsals and concert, how sorry we are to say 
good-bye to it. We would walk a good many miles, 
and in the rain, too, to hear “Schumann, No. 1” 
again. We found Chernhini’s “Medea” Overture 
rather dull (!) after such a Symphony, but Weber’s de- 
lightful “Oberon” fully raised the enthusiasm again, 
which was most admirably plaved ; all praise to Eis- 
feld and his talented band. Madame Borcnarp’s 


Rodes’s Variations, 
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selections were gay and agile, displaying the flexi- 
bility of her larynx, but not considering the 
fact that all voices will wear out. Miss EvuGENIE 
BARNETCHE, 4 charming appearing young pianiste, 
(just from Paris), who played the “Trovatore” duet 
with GorrscuaLk, has much talent, but was so ner- 
vous as not to do herself complete justice on shis 
occasion. We hope to hear her soon again, for she 
is a decided acquisition to our long list of pianists. 
Gottschalk, as usual, met with great saccesses, and 
although suffering with a bruised finger he played 
most beautifully. The “Berceuse” gains in true 
loveliness at each hearing, and the “Marmures Eoli- 
ens” with its extraordinary trill and cadenza was 
never more brilliant and brought an enthusiastic en- 
core. Two of the new Chickering Scale Grands 
were used and it was the universal opinion that noth- 
ing approaching them has yet been heard in Amer- 
ica ; and among those who thus jndged were Joseph 
Burke, Rackemann and Richard Hoffmann. Vive 
le Chickering ! who has done so much to assist the 
pianist and perfect the most useful of all instruments. 
Mr. Wirivtiam Castie, the new tenor, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Possessing u really 
splendid voice, which he is already beginning to use 
remarkably well (under the tuition of Signor Abella 
who conducted the vocal part of the programme), he 
will be a very valuable addition to that great scarcity, 
good tenors. As he had already made his mark 
at Irving Hall, New York, he was received with 
great favor, and thus encouraged, made the “welkin 
ring,” even rivalling the trombones which always 
have so much to do in Verdi’s music. Bye and bye, 
Mr. Castle will be more chary of those fine upper 
notes, which he gave us so bountifully on Saturday 
evening. 

To finish up, one of your correspondents a few 
weeks ago wrote that the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
was in trouble. Such was not the fact. although 
there are some who would have liked to have be- 
lieved it. The orchestra desired more pay, which, 
after due consideration, they got, making a difference 
of $200 in the increase of the expenses of each con- 
cert. In yoar paper of last Saturday, yoo make Mr 
Theodore Thomas our conductor in toto, which is 
not exactly as it is either. It is the intention of the 
directors (as far as I can learn) to choose a conduc- 
tor for each concert, not for the whole season, as 
heretofore. Mr. Eisfeld was elected by acclamation 
for the concert of Saturday, and never did he acquit 
himself more brilliantly or carefally; his rigorous 
rehearsals leaving no flaw for the critic’s pen. For 
the second concert, conducted by Theodore Thomas, 
the talented violinist of the Classical firm of Mason 
& Thomas—and a very skilful and able director 
although young, ardent and progressive (good faults 
such are), we are to have the following orchestral 
pieces : 

Symphony, No. lin C major. (First time)........ Beethoven 
Overture, Melodramatic. ‘Struensee,’ with Choruses, first 


RE, 0000 0c0'0006uness000utan esannnnensepeeenll Meyerbesr 
Overture, ‘Dreams on Christmas Eve.’ First time... . F. Hiller 


all of which doth please Jem Baaces. 
Bremen, Oct. 10.—The free city of Bremen—a 
real, genuine republic on the smallest scale—is not 
one of the noted masical places of Germany. Still 
Bremen society is immensely musical. The love of 
music, or, still better, the practice of it, is the best 
letter of introduction a stranger can bring to its citi- 
zens. But as Bremen is a commercial city and not 
a Itterary one, there is but little of its inward musical 
life ever gets known beyond its borders, although it 
is well worth while to keep a record of passing 
events. I will try to furnish you one for the coming 
season, and trust that your readers will not only find 
it interesting, but may also occasionally profit by it. 
A small number of influential men, great lovers 
of music, have every winter, for some fifteen years, 
arranged a serics of eleven concerts, on the plan of 





Zerrahn’s Philharmonic Concerts in your city, and 
under the name of “ Privat-Concerts.” The hall 
in which they are given is not the largest, but the 
most convenient one in the city, and holds, unfortun- 
ately, but about 1000 persons, if so many. It is 
then, not to be wondered at, that a single notice year 
after year suffices to fill the subscription lists in a 
single morning, at the price of seven Rix dollars— 
about five dollars of our money—for the series. The 
concerts take place on alternate Tuesdays, the first 
one about the middle of next month. 

For the intervening Tuesdays a series of six Sym- 
phonie Concerts is announced by the members of the 
Orchestra, at three Rix dollars—about two dollars 
and a half—the proceeds to go towards a fund for 
the benefit of musicians’ widows and orphans. This 
series, too, pays very well. I should think thata 
similar enterprise in Boston, where the musicians are 
not a shifting set of men as they are in other Ameri- 
can cities, but mostly quiet, well settled citizens, 
might meet with encouragement and become an in- 
stitution of lasting benefit to the musical fraternity. 

Besides these two series there are to be two sets 
of Quartet evenings, six each, by different players, 
at very low prices. 

The Sing-Academie under RetntTHALER, a young 
musician of eminent talent, whose name has already 
a good sound abroad—his Oratorio of “Jephtha and 
his daughter” has been performed in London two 
years ago with fair success—are studying “ Israel in 
Egypt.” This society has abont three hundred 
voices. The great difficulty with these Choral Socie- 
ties everywhere almost in Germany seems to be the 
lack of male voices. That is to say there is no lack 
of material. There are plenty of men, Tenors and 
Basses, who sing well enough; but these Choral 
Societies with their severe drill and cold social eti- 
quette have no charms for them. Persons who have 
had this matter under observation, maintain that 
ever since the year 1848 the participation of the male 
element in these societies has been alarmingly small. 
As a necessary consequence a new branch of com- 
position, viz., large choral works for female voices 
only, has of late been largely cultivated by the best 
writers, like Hiller, Reinecke and others. The Bre- 
men Society has been obliged to engage about a 
dozen Tenors and Basses for pay, to have at least 
a reliable stock, be it ever so small, comparatively. 

I attended an interesting Concert of the “Dom- 
chor” of this city about a week ago. A teacher in 
one of the schools here, by the name of Kurtu,a 
pupil of Lozwe in Stettin, has, after the pattern of 
the celebrated Berlin institution of the same name, 
established this Domchor. The chorus consists of 
about eighty girls and boys—the Berlin choir has 
boys only—whom Kurth has selected from the Lu- 
theran schools, and a number of really fine Tenors 
and Basses, taken from the middle-classes and remu- 
nerated from the profits of two annual concerts. Mr. 
Karth’s services are entirely gratnitous. They re- 
hearse twice a week. The programme this time 
consisted of : 

1. Prelude for Organ, by Bach. 

2. Herzlich lieb hab’ ich dich. 

ed by Bach. 

3. Psalm 23, for male voices, by Bernhard Klein. 

4. Orest in the Lord, Solo from “ Elijah.” 


5. Fiirchte dich nicht, Motet for eight parts by 
Bach. 


6. Hear my prayer, for Solo and Chorus by Men- 
delssohn. 


. Organ Interlude. 
Wenn ich Ihn nur habe, for 4 parts, by Loewe. 
9. Male chorus, by Silcher. 
10. Motet by Rolle: Gnédig und barmherzig. 
11. Motet by Bortniansky (1772): Ehr sei Gott. 
Everything was well done, especially the eight- 
part Motet by Bach, the like of which no one after 
him has ever written. B. 


Choral, harmoniz- 
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Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment.” 


Guide me, oh! thou great Jehovah. Solo and 
quartet. L. O. Emerson. 


A piece well adapted for opening and close of ser- 
vice, and for home use. The author is well known 
for his successful efforts in behalf of Church and 
Juvenile music. 
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R. Culver. 


A splendid song for a tenor voice—the music easy 
and spirited. 


Friendship. Ballad. 


Now or never. Patriotic song. 


H.. G. Haycraft. 


Where’er I stray. Song. EE. J. Fitzhugh. 


Two songs by favorite authors. 
Ths soul of music’s gone. Song. Geo. Linley. 
A sentimental parlor song, pleasing and easy. 


J. W. Cherry. 


Distinguished by this author’s usual grace and bril- 
liancy. 


Will you leave the land, Jessie. 


I love thee yet, or the home of my childhood, 
C. W. Glover. 


An animated, pretty strain. 
Instrumental Music. 


The Bride’s prayer on her wedding day. 
Th. Oesten. 


A most fascinating and charming Piano piece. Bril- 
liant yet easy, it must become very popular. 


ITT. Farmer. 


A capital dancing set, full of sparkling melodies 
and arranged easily for the Piano. 


Auf Fliigeln des 
Stephen Heller. 
A transcription of one of Mendelssohn's most lovely 


songs. Very brilliant and difficult, but well worth a 
month’s hard practice. 


On song’s bright pinions. 
Gesanges. 


4lst Regiment March, dedicated to Col. T. FE. 
Chickering. A, Bendelari. 


The march was performed at the Concert for the 
benefit of the 41st Regiment, and was received with 
great favor. It is illustrated with a most striking 
likeness of the popular young commander, and is well 
deserving a place in the Repertoire of every young 
pianist—especially of the fortunate owner of one [of 
Chickering & Sons’ fine pianos, 
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Books. 


Yournrut Voices; acollection of Hymns and 
Tunes for the use of Sunday Schools. Com- 
piled by a Committee of the Boston Sunday 
School Teacher’s Institute. The music edited 


by B.J. Lang. In boards, 37 





Music py MaIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 

















